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in advanced countries almost out of recognition; the chemist,
the biologist, and the agricultural engineer were to introduce
technical changes which although common practice by the end
of the century were undreamt of at the beginning. And yet one
of the most significant features of the progress of the nineteenth
century was the unevenness with which advanced technique
spread throughout Europe. England with its capitalist farmers
and relatively large farms, with its Spirited landlords' as Arthur
Young called them3 and with its growing commercial prosperity
was the country where new ideas most quickly took root. The
peasant of the continental countries, on the other hand, whose
way of life and methods of cultivation alike are governed first
and foremost by tradition, had throughout the century and long
before it shown in matters of agricultural practice a stubborn
resistance to change. He clung to tradition with a tenacity
which could hardly fail to slow down the pace of technical
progress. Coupled with the system of land tenure and the
continuation of the small peasant holding, this factor had an
important bearing on the development of European agriculture
in the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century. It
is true there are outstanding exceptions to any general picture
of backwardness, notably Denmark and considerable parts
of Germany and France, but on the other hand, right up to
the post-war period, entirely primitive methods of cultiva-
tion persisted in the agrarian states of eastern Europe and in
Russia.

The early developments of agricultural technique were very
largely the outcome of the individual labours of certain English
pioneers, Jethro Tull, Lord Townshend, Bakewell, Arthur
Young, and Coke of Holkham, names which have become
household words in English agriculture. But it is not without
interest to observe that in England the economic impulse to
raise the standard of agricultural practice came with the
development of her industry and commerce, with the growth
of her town population, and consequently with the rise in the
demand for the products of the farm. It was this that roused
agriculture to a new life after centuries of stagnation. The rise